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THE CIRCUS COMES TO POSSUMVILLE. 


Miss Diptmos—*“ I tells you right heah, Lucas Snow, dat hit hain’t so much style dat’s gwine ter win dis gal’s heart, as hit am de gemman what once 


n a while kin separate hisself from his money.” 
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Greater New York’s Mayor. 


HE present political contest in the combined cities 

which will be united on January 1st in the Greater 

New York is most interesting and important. Les 

LIE’Ss WEEKLY is nota local journal, and hitherto we 
have refrained from taking sides in the contest for the may 
oralty of what will be the second city in the world. We 
have been content to point out the fact that the first mayor 
should be the best obtainable man, the raan with the best 
equipment—the greatest experience, the widest knowledge 
of affairs, and of unimpeachable integrity. It is fortunate 
that allof the nominees are men of high personal character, 
and therefore, whoever happens to be elected, there will be 
a chief executive officer whose antecedents would lead us to 
believe that he would prefer to act within the law from his 
own initiative rather than be controlled by influences totally 
foreign to the welfare of the great city. But some of the 
candidates, excellent though they be personally, stand for 
the most obnoxious influences in the public life of the 
country. 

We have held, and we still hold, that in a community 
such as this fully seventy-five of every hundred voters are 
sincerely anxious for good city government ; for an admin- 
istration of city affairs through which the citizens will 
enjoy the fullest benefits from the public expenditures. 
But the difficulty has always been to get this seventy-five 
per cent. together. The men who compose this great ma- 
jority are thoughtful men, as a rule, and men of sentiment 
and feeling. In regard to the great national questions they 
have taken sides ; 
licans. 

They have joined organizations, and with these organi- 


some are Democrats and some Repub- 


zations very many of them go, even in municipal affairs, 
with which the principles of the parties have nothing what- 
There is the difficulty in getting this seventy- 
But this dif- 
ficulty must be met in some way, or our cities will continue 


ever to do. 
five per cent. of voters in the cities together. 


to be administered in the slovenly, sordid, and dishonest 
ways which now prevail. These voters do not stop to think 
that the policing, the paving, and the cleaning of New 
York have no more to do with the tariff and the currency 
than Chinese exclusion has to do with the altitude of the 
mountains of the moon. But they must be made to think, 
and when they do they will recognize the principle of 
home rule as freely as any. 

Another difficulty in the way of union in the municipal 
ities for non-partisan government is the very sincere dread 
the mass of the people have of the mugwumps, who preach 
over much and vaunt themselves as the Pharisees did in old 
Jerusalem. But because a man is disagreeable is no reason 
to refuse to stand with him if it happen that he is right 
And in the present instance we confess that the mugwumps 
are in the right, even though they are uncongenial asso 
ciates. There is a necessity to see these difficulties so that 
we may meet them squarely 

Now let us glance at the candidates and see what they 
stand for. 
man, a distinguished lawyer, and with a good record in the 
He stands for 
the Republican party, and was nominated at the dictation 
of Senator Platt, who does not even vote in New York. 
He is an outsider, and should have no voice whatever in 


First, we have General Tracy. He is a nne 


military and civil service of the country. 


the government of the city. 
Then we have Judge Van Wyck. 
as a judge, but is not personally in the same class as his 


He has a good record 
competitors. He represents Tammany Hall, and was nom 
inated at the dictation of Mr. Croker, and stands for the 
most corrupt and debased political organization in the 
whole country, if not in the world. 

Then comes Mr. Henry George. He is a sincere and 
eloquent political theorist, but his theories have nothing to 
do with municipal government. He stands for Bryanism 
and the silver Democracy, and has been put up because 
Tammany was afraid to indorse the Chicago platform of 
last year 

And lust, we have Mr. Seth Low, who has been nominat 
ed by petition, and stands for non-partisanship in munic 
ipal government. Mr. Low was twice mayor of Brook 
lyn, and for some years has been president of Columbia 
College 
of Columbia he has proved pretty nearly the best execu- 


As mayor his record was splendid ; as president 
tive officer a college ever had, and during his incumbency 
he has housed the college as no other institution of learning 
Towards the funds for accomplish- 
He and 
his adherents maintain that a city’s affairs should be admin- 


in the world is housed. 
ing this he has contributed in a princely way. 


istered in the same way the affairs of railroads or other 
corporations are managed—that is, solely for the benefit of 
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the share-bolders ; and of a city the people are the share- 
holders. And it makes no difference whether a person is a 
direct tax-payer or not, still he is a share-holder in the city 
corporation ; for every man who lives in the city must help, 
directly or indirectly, to pay the taxes. 

We believe that Mr. Low, who is in national politics as 
good a Republican as General Tracy, and who was as bit 
terly opposed to the silver fanatics as any man in the coun 
try, stands for what is right in this campaign ; and we be 
lieve that the influence of his success would be of vast 
benefit in the other cities of the country, for in all of them 
the local bosses work their baneful pleasure to the injury 
of the people and the degradation of the public service. 


Our Increase in Territory. 
{ | AWATI will add 6,677 square miles to the United 


States. It is the first important acquisition to our 

territory since 1867, when the fortunate purchase 

of Alaska gave between five and six hundred 
thousand square miles to our total area. Before that Can- 
ada had outnumbered us. Her area is placed at 3,315,647 
square miles. Without Alaska our area is 3,025,600 square 
miles. The exact area of Alaska is not known, but it is 
supposed to be about 570,000 square miles, making the 
estimated area of all the United States 3,595,600 square 
miles. Hawaii will increase this to 3,602,277 square miles. 
The area of the thirteen original colonies, whose independ 
ence Great Britain acknowledged, was only about one 
sixth of our present territory. The stages of growth have 
1803, Louisiana purchase, 1,171,931 square 
1821, Florida purchase, 59,268 square miles ; 1845, 
1348, Mexican 
18538, Gadsden purchase 


been as follows: 
miles ; 
annexation of Texas, 375,239 square miles ; 
cession, 545,783 square miles ; 
45,535 square miles ; 1867, Alaska, 570,000 square miles ; 
and very soon Hawaii, 6,677 square miles. It is a matter 
vf very familiar history that, with the exception of the 
Mexican cession, all this vast territory came to us peace 
fully, and subsequent events have shown that our states- 
men have uniformly made splendid bargains for the nation. 

Henceforth we have little to fear as to Uncle Sam’s lead- 
ership in the size of domain on this continent. There isa 
possibility, of course, that Great Britain might buy Green- 
but it is 
equally possible that the United States may acquire Green- 
land. Indeed, the rumor published in the London papers 
the other day to the effect that the United States was nego- 
tiating with Denmark for that region of ice created consid- 
but a little inquiry soon ex- 


land and add its 500,000 square miles to Canada ; 


erable editorial disturbance ; 
ploded the sensation. Greenland would be Canada’s only 
hope of exceeding the United States in territorial area ; but 
probably Canada already possesses more than enough ice 
fields. Unele Sam still has large opportunities to the south 
of him. There is Cuba ; there is Mexico ; 
in the West Indies. That in the course of time he may add 
some of these to his possessions is very likely; but the pre 


there are islands 


vailing sentiment in this country is not of the land-grab 
bing sort, but a spirit of acceptance for all the good that 
comes our way. And if Canada should join her fortunes 
with ours it would be because she no longer wished the St. 
Lawrence River and the great lakes and other things to be 
boundary lines. 


The Future of the Negro. 


HERE is no more difficult problem in the politics 
and industry of this country than the future of the 
negro. The Indian is gradually abolishing him- 
self ; the yellow races are not numerous enough to 
be a factor, and the immigrants from Circassian lands are 
generally digested and assimilated by the general nopula- 
tion. But the negro is of himself apart. He cannot be 
digested or assimilated ; he must ever remain a black race. 
The fact that the negro population, owing to the large 
mortality due to ignorance or negligence of the laws of 
health, is not increasing as rapidly as the white has led 
some people to say that time will eliminate the negro prob 
lem by constantly reducing his percentage in the popula 
tion, but this view misses the important fact that the negro 
breeds rapidly, and the spread of compulsory sanitation 
will inevitably increase his ratio. The idea of moving the 
race back to Africa is pure folly, and from every point of 
view the conclusion is absolute that the negro is not only 
here, but he is here to stay and to increase and multiply. 
Frederick Douglass used to tell his race that the only 
way they could gain equality with the white folks was to 
be equal to the white folks. Booker Washington is preach- 
ing and practicing the same truth. As united as the hand, 
yet as separate as the fingers, is his figure of speech to 
show the right relation of the races. Unquestionably there 
is a disposition to do all that is possible for the negro, but 
those who have been studying the situation—including in 
telligent negroes themselves—would like to be more hope 
ful than the facts admit 
negro seems to be losing the occupations which he former 


The very worst sign is that the 
ly monopolized, Barbering, shoe-polishing, waiting, wash 
ing, whitewashing and kalsomining, driving, serving, are 
a few of the humble but helpful employments in which 
white competition is making its way. And worse than 
that fact is the further fact that in most instances the 
negro is urable to hold his own against white competition. 
Of course there are many exceptions to the general rule, 
and individual negroes have made splendid successes—for 
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instance, the artist whose painting was recently bought 
for the Louvre—but the real truth is that the great mass 
of negroes are not much,if any, further from the drudgery 
basis than they were twenty or thirty years ago. The 
increase in crime among them has been most deplorable. 
One of the grand juries in a border State complained with- 
in the past month that, while the negro population was 
only one-fifth of the whole population of the State, the 
negroes numbered over fifty per cent. of the inmates of the 
penal institutions. 

It is not too much to say that politics is responsible to a 
very large degree for the failure of the negro to advance 
on broader and better lines. The white politicians who 
live on the negro vote are, practically without exception, 
They lie to the 
negro unceasingly, and do all in their power to keep his 
This sort of de- 
moralization is increasing at a rate which is alarming, and 


utterly unprincipled and mendacious. 
citizenship down to a small cash basis. 


it isa common thing to hear Republican politicians in the 
Southern States complain that while most of the negroes 
will not under any circumstances vote the Democratic 
ticket, they are obliged to pay them to vote the Republican 
ticket. But this will certainly reach its climax, and then 
there may come a better state of things. The only way is 
to hope on and work on, Knowing that a race cannot be 
educated in a day. 


The Home Authority. 


R. WASHINGTON GLADDEN and other teach- 
ers and writers have recently contrasted the Amer- 





ican boy of forty or fifty years ago with the youth 
of to-day. This is his conclusion: ‘‘ I should say 
that the later product of civilization is distinctly less amen- 
able to law and order, to wise and just control, than the 
earlier specimen,” and he quotes approvingly this state- 
ment from another writer: ‘‘ That there has been a retro- 
The boy 
of fifty years ago venerated authority; the boy of to-day 


grade movement in this respect, few will deny. 


venerates nothing unless it be ffis athletic heroes,” but this 
sounds more like a strain for sharp sentences than like a 
judicial opinion. 

Juvenile anarchism is one of the pleasant terms used by 
Dr. Gladden, and the trend of the whole discussion is that 
the American boy has degenerated, and that the cause of it 
Now, with 
due respect, we seriously doubt the competency of witnesses 


is the lax administration of family government. 


whose experience enables them to recall the boy of fifty 
years ago, to justly and adequately appreciate the boy of 
to-day. 
edges of an early recollection, and that is why the boy of 
fifty years ago, in the light of the present, may seem a 
But if we could sim- 
ply transplant him as he was and place him beside the boy 
who is, we do not think the contrast would cloud the pros- 
pects of the rising generation. 

But what these excellent gentlemen say of the impor- 
‘** Unless there is 
authority, and respect for authority, in the homes of the 
people there can be neither order nor peace in the nation,” 
says Dr. Gladden, and this is a truth which should be read 
and felt by every parent. The home is the source, and if 
it fails the nation feels the shock. 


It is marvelous how age smoothes down the rough 


model of obedience and deportment. 


tance of home discipline is vitally true. 


Rheumatism. 


IN lightly asserting the contagious nature of rheumatism, the 
doctors presume on the forbearance of the public. It is nota 
disease about which anything positive can be aftirmed without 
an appearance of reckless audacity. Upstart disorders of mod- 
ern origin, less common, less dangerous to life, and far less ex- 
cruciating, have, under the microscope, yielded up fantastic 
bacilli as their source, thus suggesting their character and the 
means of their subjugation. Rheumatism, however—older than 
the graven Sphinx, Adam’s foul-weather gauge, the bane of 
Noah’s life in the damp days of the deluge—remains a stupen- 
dous, elusive mystery, and a reproach to the medical profession. 
Its etiology is unknown, its treatment is empirical, its prognosis 
is blind guess-work. It is at once the most painful, fugacious, 
and illogical of diseases. Established in the knee, for example, 
it seems to break down the complicated mechanism of the joint, 
resolving the various tissues into sensitive nerve-pulp. In a 
day, perhaps, it is gnawing its way into the ankle-joint, leaving 
its recent seat without a trace of its awful presence. 

Anything of a painful character that baffles the inquiries of 
the doctors is classed under the vague anc perfidious title of 
rheumatism. The only qualities common to its different forms 
are intense pain and the helplessness of the physician, The only 
treatment common to its different forms is the administration 
of an alkali, and on its inevitable failure the administration of 
anacid, Of all the manifold afflictions that restrain the gayety 
of nations, rheumatism is the last about which anybody should 
dogmatize. The proper attitude of the profession towards it is 
one of humility and awe 

It is enough that the victim of rheumatism is without the 
hope of human aid, and that he is already regarded as a centre 
of moral pestilence, without proclaiming him a centre of phys- 
Profanity and pugnacity are as essential pe- 
culiarities of the disease as. pain itself. The moral decay of a 


ical contagion. 


good man in the clutches of rheumatism is one of the saddest of 
spectacles—so sad that the recording angel may be expected to 
omit a good deal of profanity, as he is bound to do unless he 
happens to be an expert stenographer. It is a case in which 
considerate friends leave harmless missiles within the patient’s 
reach, that he may vary the monotony of pain with the pleas- 
ure of personal assault. To maintaip the contagious character 
of rheumatism is to consign the victim to the exclusive care of 
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- the professional nurse, who is trained to dodge books, boots, and 
other bedside missiles, and trained against shock from the most 
virulent expletives. 

In short, it is almost certain that the doctors have no such 
exact knowledge of rheumatism as to warrant the seclusion of 
the patient and the severe regulation of the Turkish-bath estab- 
lishment, from which a contagious rheumatism would spread 
like a scandal. 





=PERHAPS the West’s great indigenous novelist, whose ad- 
vent has been looked for for some years, is here in the person 
of Charles K. Lush, of Milwaukee, whose new book, ‘* A Fed- 
eral Judge,” is sent East with the recommendation that it is as 
Mr. Lush 
has written a number of short stories, but this is believed to be 
He is a newspaper-writer, a few 


good as Paul Leicester Ford’s work, and even better. 


his first ambitious volume. 
years past thirty, rather short of stature, and possessed of a 
superabundance of nervous energy. He gained his training in 
newspaper work on the old Chicago News, and he was one of the 
numerous young men whom Eugene Field took under his wing. 
=Miss Katharine 
Campbell, whe is to play 
at a prominent orchestral 
concert at the Carnegie 
Music Hall, New York, on 
Friday evening, November 
19th, is the few 
American pianists who 
have achieved artistic suc- 
cess in this country with- 
out finding it necessary 
first to obtain indorsement 
in Europe. Miss Campbell 
is a pupil of Alexander 
‘Lambert, and has given 
evidence of high ability. 
Her temperament, fine 
technique, and exceptional 
tr, strength augur a great ca- 
; * w™ reer for this young Amer- 
4 ~™"ican pianist. She is a 
: — daughter of the well- 
known New York lawyer, 
Mr. James P. Campbell. 
=Readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY and other periodicals of the 
day will recall the striking tales of nautical :ife which have ap- 
peared from time to time over the signature of Morgan Robert- 
Mr. 
sea three or four years ago and turned his attention to business. 
But they who have once gone down to the sea in ships can never 


one of 





\) Witte. 


MISS KATHARINE CAMPBELL. 





son. Xobertson, although still a young man, gave up the 


wholly free themselves from its mysterious thraldom ; once the 
mighty waters have laid their spell upon a man’s soul, he is 
bound forevermore. And so Mr. Robertson, with only the 
sight of the East River to inspire him, took to writing about the 
life that he had known and loved so well. And such stories as 
they are !—full to the brim with the passion and stress of real 
life, and instinct with a color that only genius may dare to use. 
If there is ever to be an American Kipling it will be the man 
who has already set his name to such work as *‘ A Creature of 
Circumstance ” and ‘*‘ Honor Among Thieves.” 
=-Mr. C. B. McDonald, of Chicago, was the first golf cham 
pion in America, and though he was beaten this year he still 
a "qj plays in fine form, 
4 and is likely, an- 
iL other season or so, 
a to carry off first 
| honors. Mr. Mc- 
| Donald is not onlya 
golfer, but a writer 
on golf, and as such 
he has 
things which most 
Americans may not 
hear. He 


American 


said some 


care to 
thinks 
golf is not entirely 
genuine, for the rea 
son that the 
fare too close to- 
) gether and the bill- 
liard-table like 
greens are too elab- 
orate in their per- 
fection. While 
these things con- 
) tinue it is not likely 
that America will 
produce a first-rate 
golfer. Asa matter 
> of fact there is not 
a neighborhood in 


holes 


the United States 
where there is not 
old pasture - land 


admirably adapted 
for golf. Take an 
old sod, with the 
trees, the brooks, the fences and walls as natural hazards, and 
we can have lots of fun playing golf without making it as ex 
pensive as going tothe opera. But the newly-rich American, 
like the parvenus of other parts of the world, must needs spend 
money because he wants the world to know he has it, and so golf 
is being made an expensive game in the hope that it may be kept 
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MR, C, B, MCDONALD. 


exclusive. 
Richard Harding Davis won his bays in London by getting 
into the Times establishment as special reporter, and now Mrs. 
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Gertrude Atherton, who has been in England for some years, 
has ‘‘ ranged” herself by securing admission to the sober pages 
It is an for the 
‘* Frank Lynn” who shied a risqué book into the ring in San 
New York début 
Mrs. Atherton’s article concerns divorce in the United States, 


of the Contemporary Review evolution 


Francisco and then came East to make a 
and her topic is treated with the light and airy touch that has 
come to characterize Sunday newspaper ‘‘ special stories.” It 
is hardly a dignified presentation of the facts in the case, but 
the British matron, who has been reading in the London Te/e- 
graph and Chronicle Mrs. Atherton’s unique dissertations on 
the American man and woman, will be quite prone to add it to 
the other wonderful things she has read about the singular 


traits of the fair sex in America. And Mrs. Atherton will ask 


her publisher fifty pounds more for her next novel of American 
life. 

=Among the painters in America there is none with a more 
well-defined personality than Frederick 8. Church. 


This per- 
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FREDERICK 8S, CHURCH. 


sonality expresses itself not only in his exquisitely poetical work, 
but in his manner, his talk, and his attitude towards the world 
To some: Mr. Church is chiefly known as the creator with pig- 
ments on canvas of maidens so divinely beautiful that the beasts 
of the forests become as suckling doves in their presence ; to 
others he is known as a humorist who can so depict animals that 
they speak with a plainness and vigor rarely given to men ; to 
others, again, he is known as a quaint raconteur and a writer of 
original things in a most original way. But to all Mr. Church 
is known as one of the best exponents of an art which is as orig- 
inal as any given to the world by any first-rate American. Mr. 
Church is so modest a man that he will probably not like that 
this should be said about him. His modesty was illustrated 
several years ago when he was invited by a colleague to dinner. 
At the dinner were some other guests, who were inclined to make 
alionof Mr. Church. He could not resent this, but after dinner 
he found some kittens in the hall, and taking them to the draw- 
ing-room he sat on the floor and played with them till it was 
time to go home, meantime ignoring everything else. 

The beautiful Cuban girl, Evangelina Cisneros, who long 
languished in the Casa de Recogidas in Havana, has just ef- 
fected her escape. How she got out was not known when this 
paper went to press. Mrs. 
Jefferson Davis, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. U. S 
Grant, Mrs. Mark Hanna, 
and other representative 
American women ad- 
dressed a petition to the 
Queen Regent of Spain, 
begging her to interfere 
behalf. 
But royalty itself seemed 


in Evangelina’s 


powerless. The bare facts 





of the case, without any 
embellish- 
follows : 


sensational 
ments, are as 
EVANGELINA CISNEROS, Evangelina’s father, a 
poor Cuban, had a large 
family of daughters. He got into some political trouble and 
Evangelina was allowed to accompany him to his exile in the 
Isle of 
commanding officer at that post. 


from conflicting statements it appears that her cries for help 


Pines. Here she was considered an easy prey for the 


From what can be gathered 


brought her friends to her rescue and they gave the officer a 
sound drubbing. Later he caused the arrest of the ring-leader, 
who was summarily shot. 
Recogidas in Havana, a penitentiary for immoral 
Through the efforts of distinguished women in her 


Evangelina was consigned to the 
Casa de 
women 
behalf Evangelina was removed to better quarters, 

John L, Sullivan’s candidacy for the mayoralty of Boston, 
which is exciting a nation’s hilarity, must be regarded as hope- 
less, though it would be formidable enough if the pugilist were 
aspiring only to an alderman’s seat. Several South Boston 
Irish lads like John lived to become city fathers, and their ca- 
reers were not discreditable. The pugilist’s mind is maturing 
along with the decay of his physical powers, and, apart from 
the vagaries due to his love of liquor, he shows considerable 


hard common sense, It is sorrowful to see the newspaper re- 


259 


porters representing Sullivan as saying, ‘‘ Quincy trowed me 
‘““Trun” is what he must have said, for he is careful 


’ 


down.” 
of his dialect, and ‘‘ trun” is the recognized preterite of ‘‘ trow’ 
around the Hub. His criticism of Mayor Quincy’s speech as 
‘* bum ” will be relished in circles where John L.’s words usually 
evoke no response, for though Mr. Quincy gained a reputation 
for silver-tongued oratory when he was hardly more than a 
It is wholly 
lacking in that romantic fervor which Sullivan iajects into his 
familiar ‘‘ 1 am yours truly.” 

Mr. Trist Wood is the editor of that bright little Parisian 
magazine, the Quartier Latin, which has already made a place 
for itself among serious 
and dignified publica- 
tions, although it is but 
a year old. The little 
monthly was born in the 
Latin Quarter of Paris, 
and is a students’ maga- 
zine, its contributors be- 


boy, his stvle is too coldly chaste to be popular. 


ing almost exclusively 
young men and women 
who are or have been 


studying sone of the arts. 
It is issued in attractive 
and 
showing outwardly th® 
refined taste that is back 
of it. Mr. Wood isa 
young man of eight-and- 
twenty, who was born in New Orleans, at Melpoméne, the town 
house of his grandmother, Madame du Bourg Bringier, and is a 
representative of that old French régime which so influenced 
our Southern States. He went to Paris in 1894 to study paint- 
ing, and was a student for some time at the Julian Academy, 
under Bouguereau and Ferrier, afterwards entering the Beaux- 
Arts, under Géréme. After the idea of the Quartier Latin 
magazine was developed he suspended his art studies to devote 
himself to editorial duties. Mr. Wood comes by his literary 
ability partly from his father, Colonel Robert C. Wood, who is 
a contributor to the magazines and newspapers. That famous 
writer, ‘*‘ Porte Crayon ” (General D. H. Strother, of Virginia), 
was a near relative, while his uncle, General Richard Taylor, 
was the author of ‘* Destruction and Reconstruction,” a well- 
known and able work dealing with the Civil War. In carrying 
out his idea of the Quartier Latin, Mr. Wood has been assisted 
by Mr. J. 8S. Gordon, of Hamilton, Canada, also by Mrs. Henry 
Fangle and Mr. Harold Foley, students in Paris. The first num- 
ber was printed in Paris in June, 1896, but as the editor had dif- 
ficulty with the French compositors, who insisted on using ac- 
cented vowels, and who could not be made to understand that 
there was a W in the English language, he was compelled to 
transfer his printing establishment to England, where the mag- 
azine is now printed, at Coventry. Mr. Wood’s poetry is one 
of the features of the Quartier Latin each month, the verses 
being signed ‘* Wirtus Tod,” which is merely Trist Wood with 
the letters in confusion. 

=Mr. Foxhall Keene, after long years of athletic glory as 
racquet-player, polo star, and horseman, has suddenly stepped 
into the front rank of the golfing fraternity, and bids fair to 
remain there. Such versatility is rare, indeed, and particularly 
so in a game like golf, wherein proficiency is supposed to be 
only possible as the result of long years of practice. It is true 
that our American golf has not attained as yet to the transat- 
lantic standard, but even as it is, it is no small thing for a new- 
comer to take rank with players who have been hard at it for 
the last three years. But golf is pre-eminently a game of 
‘hand and eye,” or, more properly, of the perfect correspond- 
ence that should exist between them. As Sir Walter Simpson 
has truly said, a third-rate biceps may drive a long ball, but a 
second-rate combination of muscle and aim will never result in 
either far or sure. Mr. Keene has his eye in, and that is far 
more to the purpose than is the ‘‘ stance” of a Laidlay, or even 
the swing of a Rolland. Of course Mr. Keene was outclassed 
by the foreign contingent at Chicago, but by his winning of the 
Tuxedo cup last week he has made good his position among our 
native-bred talent. 

Sir Oliver Mowat, leader of the Liberal party in Canada, 
has resigned his portfolio and seat in the Senate to become 
lieutenant - governor of 
Ontario. This is looked 
upon practically as Sir 
Mowat’s retire- 
ment from the active po- 
litical arena. 
enty-seven years old, and 
has held most of the im- 
portant positions within 
the gift of the 
ment, controlling and dic- 


convenient form, 
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Oliver 


He is sev- 


govern- 


' 


tating the policy of Can 
ada for over a quarter of 
Alderman of 
Toronto, member of Par- | 
liament, premier, judge 
of the court of chancery, 


a century. 





attorney - general, minis- 
ter of justice—he is to-day 
the most experienced pol- 
itician in Canada. He 
helped in the establishment of the confederation of the Cana- 
dian States, and is one of the few men prominent in that 
movement still living. His home has always been in Ontario, 
and as its executive he will be welcomed back. It is believed 
that his retirement to Ontario will strengthen the Liberal party 
there and help them out in their forthcoming elections. Sir 
Oliver is a strict Presbyterian and a strong imperialist. 
Congressman Rowland B. Mahoney, of Buffalo, is a young 
statesman who has been heard from in Washington, and is 
going to be a formidable candidate to succeed Senator Murphy 
in the United States Senate. Mr. Mahoney is a western New- 
Yorker of the energetic and magnetic species, who inspires en- 
thusiasms that may be counted upon to carry him far. 


| ‘ 
L 4 
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Peary’s Greenland Expedition. 


ENGINEER ROBERT E. PEARY, with his steam-bark Hope, has returned from his voyage to Greenland 
made merely in preparation for his proposed dash for the pole next year. The accompanying photo 
graphs were taken at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, where the Hope is now lying, and where the great 
meteorite from Cape York, the largest in the world, has been unloaded. On board the ship were the 
entire party that made the trip, with the exception of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Lee, who spent their honey- 
moon in Greenland, and Professor Robert Stein, of Washington. The others were: Albert Operti, 
artist ; J. O. Figgins, taxidermist ; Dr. F. Sohm, and Mathew Henson, Peary’s *‘ all-around ” man, who 
Most interesting were the six Esquimaux, members of the 


has accompanied him on every expedition. 
the Chief Kooloo- 


Arctic Highlanders, whom Mr. Peary brought back with him. Nooktah, the son of 
toonah of Netuluni, who in 1858 plotted to murder Dr. Hayes and his party, is the head of the little 
band. Nooktah is five feet four inches in height. His round cheeks are furrowed by the wrinkles 
resultant from forty-seven years of life in the ice country, but his small, bead-like eyes twinkle merrily. 
With Nooktah are his wife, Ahtungahnaksaah ; his ten-year-old daughter, Ahweah ; Kessuh, a young 
man who is a leader of his tribe ; his nine-year-old son, Meesney, and a comrade, Weestakupsi. Mr. 
Peary will take charge of the six Esquimaux this winter. They will assist him in arranging his ethno- 
logical specimens collected on a number of expeditions, and will accompany him next year, when he 
starts for what may be a two- or three-years’ effort to reach the pole. The Hope may be then replaced 
by a larger and more serviceable ship. 


ESQUIMAU MEN AND BOY. 
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ESQUIMAU MUTHER AND CHILD. UNLOADING THE NINETY-TON METEORITE, FROM CAPE YORK. 


RETURN OF THE “HOPE” (PEARY EXPEDITION SHIP) FROM GREENLAND. 
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JUP OF MAYORS OF AMERICAN CITIES, IN NATIONAL CONVENTION AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
PHOTOGRAPH, BAKER’s ART GALLERY. 
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HE dramatization, by Barrie, of his own novel, ‘‘ The Little Minister,” if it had done nothing else 
but furnish Maude Adams with a dual comedy part perfectly suited alike to her qualities anu 
her limitations, would be well worth while. It does a little more than that. In some essential 
respects it is a true dramatization, for the author has taken the elements of his story and re-com- 
posed them in the theatrical perspective, as distinguished from the literary, centring in the 
character of Lady Babbie. Of course the minister himself, Garin Dishart, suffers depletion by 
this treatment ; and the manner in which he is impersonated by Mr. Edeson—an actor who has 
been seen at his best in romantic or melodramatic rél/es—does not help matters much. In the 
case of the minister, at least, a good deal is taken for granted in the stage version. The action is 
at times jerky, and the love-making proceeds with some startling jumps. [ut tke audiences do 
not seem to mind this, as almost everybody has read the novel. The Scotch, or Thrums, color of 
the play is supplied chiefly by the four church elders, and a capital quartette they make. Thomas 
Whamond, the chief elder, as played by William H. Thompson, of the Empire stock company, is 
better than in the book. Lord Rintoul (Eugene Jepson) and Captain Halliwell (Guy Standing) 
look rather Sheridan-esque than Barrie-ish, and [elice (Margaret Gordon) is a good conventional 
French maid. The stage settings are most pleasing and effective, particularly the scene in Cad- 
dam Wood, and the manse garden with the kirk in the background. 
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AT THE STUDY WINDOW.—ACT II., SCENE 2, THE MINISTER AND ‘‘ THE EGYPTIAN” IN CADDAM WOOD.—ACT I. 
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THE FOUR ELDERS IN THE MANSE GARDEN.—ACT II., SCENE 2. ‘LADY BABBIE” AND ‘ FELICE.”—ACT III. 


‘THE LITTLE MINISTER,” BY J. [1. BARRIE, AT THE EMPIRE THEATRE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BYRON. 
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THE TOLL-GATE RAIDER. 


By HENRY 


DENBY MILL road was the most picturesque in that part of 
Kentucky, and its toll-gate was in harmony with the surround- 
ings. 

A long, narrow porch, or platform, extended from the door 
to the road-side, and gave partial shelter to the taker of tolls 
whenever the weather was stormy. Gourd-vines grew over this 
porch, and along the sides of the house, and in season the green 
or yellow gourds swung idly in the summer breezes, or autumn 
winds, like gigantic oriole-nests. 

In one direction the turnpike trailed its white band along 
between green hills and interlying valleys, then past the toll- 
gate and around a sweeping curve into a dense thicket and a 
narrow cut through the cliff that bordered the river’s winding 
course. 

One morning in early September, as Polly Watkins was 
washing the breakfast dishes, her keen eyes descried a horse- 
man slowly coming up the road in the direction of the river, 
probably from mill, as he seemed to be riding on a bag of flour 
in place of a saddle. 

When Polly came out to raise the gate, a little later, she still 
had her sleeves rolled up in a coquettish sort of way, but a close 
observer might have noticed that she had exchanged her kitchen 
apron for a tidier one, and had pinned a fresh bow of ribbon at 
her throat. Framed in an arch of gourd-vines she made a very 
pretty picture. 

Harve Gentry was quite of this opinion as he rode up. It 
was seldom that he passed along the way without stopping for 
a chat, and this morning he had important news to tell. 

‘* Well, the raiders cut down another gate last night, Miss 
Polly,” he announced, with an admiring glance at the picture. 

“You don’t say ?” said Polly, pausing with the gate-rope 
partly let out, and unconsciously making the picture yet more 
attractive with the display of dimpled half-raised arms. ‘‘ What 
gate was that ?” 

‘“*The one on the Briar Ridge road. They woke up the 
keeper and made him take his own axe and chop down the pole.” 

‘** Did anybody ever hear the like o’ that ?’ This from Polly. 

*- And then they give him some threatening advice in case he 
should try to collect any more toll on that road.” 

**It’s a burnin’ shame !” cried Polly, with an energetic jerk 
at the rope that sent the gate up speedily. ‘‘ What are things 
comin’ to ?” 

** To free turnpikes, it seems,” answered Harve Gentry, with 
a laugh and a dubious shake of the head. ‘‘I hear the directors 
air goin’ to offer a big reward for the capture of any of the 
gang.” 

** An’ I hope they’ll ketch ’em, too,” added Polly, with fervor. 
‘* Goin’ about destroyin’ other folks’ property, when likely most 
of ’em ain’t got any o’ their own to look after.” 

‘*That’s about it,” admitted Harve. ‘‘ How’s your father 
this mornin’ ?” he continued, after a little pause. 

** Only middlin’; his rheumatiz don’t seem to get no better. 
Won’t you come in ?” 

** Not this mornin’,” answered Gentry, with a suspicion of 
regret in his tones. ‘‘ I’ve got to hurry back. If it’s agreeable 
I'll be along Sunday evenin’ to keep you company ?”’ 

‘It’s perfectly agreeable,” assented Polly, graciously. 

** An’ what about the soshyble next Tuesday night ?’ Harve 
added, with ‘a little diffidence. ‘I ‘lowed I’d come by for you 
then, if your pa’s well enough for you to go.” 

“Tf he is I'll be pleased to accept of your company, I’m 
sure,” answered Polly, smilingly, as the horseman rode away. 

In the course of the day’s travel Polly heard the fate of the 
Briar Ridge toll-gate from several sources, among them from 
one Hank Martin, who lived just in the edge of the hill-country 
that stretched out westward, its farther higher hills a purple 
misty ridge that was plainly visible from the doorway of Polly’s 
home. 

For this Hank Martin Polly had an especialaversion. She had 
frequently seen him reeling in his saddle as he came back from 
town on election- or court-days ; or, if his return was along in the 
late hours of the night, as was often the case, she heard the clat- 
ter of the hoofs of his cruelly-ridden horse, as its rider galloped 
swiftly along the pike, perchance a blood-curdling screech of 
the drunken rider, or a sudden succession of pistol-shots as a 
little mark of pleasantry towards her as he dashed past the open 
gate. 
The most distasteful thing to her in regard to him, however, 
was the fact that the young man looked with open admiration 
upon her, and while she did not wish to incur his ill-will, she 
tried to make him understand that his attentions were anything 
but pleasant. 

“The pole-cutters air a-gettin’ mighty near you, Miss Polly; 
mighty near,” said Hank, as he reigned up his horse this side 
the pole, though his journey lay beyond. Polly had seen and 
recognized him before he reached the gate, and had the pole 
raised in readiness for him, yet he lingered. ‘* Ain’t you gettin’ 
skeered ?” 

‘* No,” said Polly, briefly. 

‘*T reckon you heard about’em cuttin’ down another pole last 
night ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” said Polly, quite as briefly as before, and glancing 
back into the house as if her presence was needed there. 

‘*It looks like folks was bent on havin’ no toll to pay,” re- 
marked Hank, persistently. 

‘* Yes, I dare say some o’ them would be quite willin’ to get 
through the world without payin’ anything,” suggested Polly. 
‘** Tt’s a habit o’ some folks.” 

‘*T thought I'd stop by an’ see if you’d like to go to the soshy- 
ble next Tuesday night 7’ asked Hank, after a little pause, and 
with a sudden change of subject. 

**T don’t know as I can leave home, 
I’ve already got company, thank you.” 

** Humph !” ejaculated Hank, ‘‘I thought I’d be in plenty 
time, seein’ it’s nigh a week off. I reckon I kin call Sunday 
evenin’, then ?”’ 


’ 


’said Polly. ‘If I can, 
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‘ve got company for Sunday evenin’, too,” answered Polly. 
‘* Harve Gentry, I s’pose ?” queried Martin, with a disdainful 
curl of his lip. 

**T didn’t say who,” answered Polly, curtly, as the horseman 
gave his poor beast a stinging cut with the switch he carried, 
and galloped away. 

The following Sunday the fact of Gentry’s horse being hitched 
in the lot adjoining the toll-gate was sufficient proof that its 
owner had not forgotten his engagement with Polly. 

After the custom of the locality, the visitor remained to sup- 
per, which Polly’s own skillful hands prepared, while Harve at- 
tended to the bringing of water from the spring, and feeding his 
horse with some corn he had brought along. Then he and Polly 
sat out on the front porch under the gourd-vines, 

The night was as fair as a midsummer one, and the balmy 
wind'that stirred from the south betokened falling weather. The 
moon was in her second quarter, and presently sailed a white 
capped sea of clouds, sometimes submerged, again smooth, sail- 
ing through an open depth of blue. 

From where the two sat and talked they could not see a dark 
figure emerge from the edge of a thicket towards the river and 
slouch along in the shadow of a hedge-fence that ran close to the 
corner of the toll-gate building, and here the shadow paused, 
crouching still lower on the soft sward behind the hedge. 

The two on the porch talked of many things, sometimes in 
light banter, sometimes in seriousness, but the figure in the 
darkness*began to listen more intently when the recent toll-gate 
affair was mentioned and the work of the raiders questioned, 

‘*T do wonder if they’ll make a reid on this gate ?’ questioned 
Polly, with some anxiety. ‘I can’t sleep o’ nights for thinkin’ 
about it.” 

‘“*They may an’ they may not,” answered Harve, thought- 
fully ; ‘‘ though I’ve a notion that they won't disturb you, bein’ 
as you are here with just your father, an’ him crippled up with 
rheumatiz. It would bea shame if they did. The raiders seem 
bent, howsomever, on makin’ a clean sweep of every gate in the 
county, an’ maybe this will finally go, too. If it does, there’s 
one member o’ the gang I'll try to get even with,” added Harve, 
with determination. ‘* He’s bout the toughest one, too, in the 
lot, I reckon.” 

‘*Do you know any o’ the raiders ?’ questioned Polly, in a 
serious tone. 

‘*T’m sure 0’ one o’ them,” answered Gentry, after a little 
pause, ‘‘an’if this gate is raided I'll make it unpleasant for him 
in this part o’ the country, I'll promise you.” 

‘* Who is it ?’ asked Polly, with deepening attention. 

‘*Can you keep a secret ?’ Harve cautiously inquired. 

** Yes,” said Polly, in positive tones. 

** Well, I was comin’ from Nath Bradshaw’s, where I had 
been settin’ up with his son Silas, the very night the raiders 
cut down the pole on the Briar Ridge road. I had to get back 
home that night on account o’ weighin’ an’ deliverin’ some cat- 
tle early the next mornin’, an’ I left Nath’s nigh one o’clock. 
I had got most to the mouth o’ the dirt lane when I heard a 
great clatter o’ horses’ hoofs comin’ along the pike, an’ says I 
to myself, the raiders are out to-night, sure an’ certain.” 

‘* My goodness !” said Polly; ‘* what did you do ?” 

‘*T stopped an’ hitched my horse in a corner o’ the fence, 
then walked pretty brisk down to the pike an’ got behind a 
clump o’ bushes right by the road-side. Soon the raiders come 
along, fifteen or twenty o’ them, I reckon, an’ two stopped al- 
most in front o’ the bushes where I was hid. I thought at first 
that they must have seen me, but they had only stopped to take 
a drink, an’ as one o’ them raised a bottle to his lips, I had a 
good chanceeto see his face. The moon was shinin’ full on it.” 

‘* Who was it ?’ asked Polly, in deep interest. 

‘* A particular friend o’ yours.” 

‘Of mine ?’ asked Polly. ‘*I doubt it. Who ?’ 

Harve laughed, then lowered his voice a little. 

‘* Hank Martin.” 


‘*T might have guessed it,” said Polly. ‘‘I never could like 


that man. He wanted to come to see me this very evenin’.” 

‘* Then you’re not sorry I come ?”’ asked Harve, with a show 
of eagerness. 

‘* Sorry ?’ echoed Polly. ‘I should say not, because 


” 


—” she 





suddenly hesitated and came to a pause. 

‘* Because what ?” interposed Harve. 

‘* Because I ain’t,” said Polly, briefly. 

‘*Is it because you like me ?” asked Harve, with a little tre- 
mor in his voice. 

‘* Maybe it’s because I don’t like him,” answered Polly, sau- 
cily. ‘‘ Nowstop! Letgo my hand! Mister Gentry, quit that ! 
No, I won’t kiss you. You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Harve! Pap will be limpin’ out here directly to see what is the 
matter.” 

There was a mild scuffle heard among the gourd-vines, and 
the listener dug his fingers viciously into the soft earth, as he 
heard Harvey's earnest pleadings for a kiss, and Polly’s final 
promise that she would give him one the very next time she saw 
him, upon honor. 

When Gentry went to saddle his horse, a little later, the 
shadowy form had disappeared from along the hedge, while the 
moon was sailing higher the white-capped waves of the sky. 

After her company had gone Polly stood leaning on the 
hand-rail of the porch, looking earnestly after him and vague- 
ly listening to the receding hoof -beats growing fainter and 
fainter through the moonlit distance, until at last they seemed 
to lose themselves within the confines of the cliffs that hemmed 
in the river. 

Her mind was filled with sweet and tender thoughts, for be- 
fore his leave-taking Harve had told her of a secret his eyes 
had long ago revealed, and gained a half-confession that he was 
loved in return. 

As she stood there in the moonlight, drinking in the silence 
of the night, dreaming of the bright future that seemed spread 
out so invitingly before her, suddenly, from the direction of the 
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river, there came the faint report of a pistol-shot—a single pis- 
tol-shot—and then deep quiet. 

Listening intently, and wondering, with a strange uneasi- 
ness, what it meant—perhaps a farewell salute from her mis- 
chievous lover—perhaps— no, it could not be anything more 
serious—her acute ears caught the sound of horse’s hoofs once 
more, and this time they seemed to be coming in the direction 
of the toll-gate. 

They came still nearer—the same hoof-beats she had heard 
die away but a little while before—and in wonder and perplex- 
ity she waited, a grewsome misgiving, she knew not what, be 
sieging her heart. 

Nearer and nearer the sound approached, and finally the 
dark shadow of a horse grew on the white background of pike ; 
a galloping horse, but—she strained her eyes in an eagerness to 
see, and her blood seemed suddenly to have turned cold—but 
riderless, 

The animal was now close at hand, and with quick cleverness 
of thought Polly caught hold of the gate-rope and drew down 
the pole across the road. The horse came almost upon it, then 
suddenly wheeled and started back down the road. 

Polly leaned forward and called to the animal in low, sooth 
ing tones. It wheeled once more, and, after two or three unde- 
cided movements, finally trotted up to the gate where she stood, 
vnd with a plaintive whinny, stopped within reach of her hand. 

It was Harve Gentry’s horse, and it was trembling with ex- 
citement or fear. 

Polly put out her hand with a caressing movement, and then, 
reaching the bridle, fastened it to the hand-rail of the porch. 
She ran to the house-door and opened it. The sound of her 
father’s loud snoring in the back room greeted her ears. She 
hesitated a moment on the threshold, then, shutting the door, 
went quickly to where the horse was standing and leaped into 
the saddle as an active man might have done. The next mo- 
ment, giving the animal the reins, she went dashing down the 
road, 

Long before she reached a dark object lying motionless in 
the middle of the way, her heart presaged misfortune, and 
when she had flung herself from the horse, and down into the 
dust of the road, in an agony of new-found grief she knelt and 
pressed upon the mute lips the kiss she had so lately promised. 

Was he dead ? “ 

Polly tore away his flaming red necktie, that looked unpleas- 
antly like blood in the bright moonlight, and raised his head 
a little. With a glad cry she saw the eyelids quiver and then 
slowly unclose. 

‘* What's the matter ? 
wondering look. 

“You are hurt,” said Polly, gently. 
your horse.” 

“Tt was like a flash of lightning from the bushes,” muttered 
Harve. ‘ I don’t remember anything else. 

He tried to raise himself, but fell back with a little groan. 

‘* Have I been shot ?” he asked, suddenly. 

‘* You are hurt, somehow,” answered Polly, evasively. 
here is blood on your clothes.” 

As she spoke she threw back his coat and opened his vest to 
the blood-stained shirt ; then quickly drawing her handkerchief 
from the belt at her waist, she sought to stop the flow of blood. 

All this time Harve’s horse stood quietly by, cropping the 
grass on the side of the road. 

Polly had no very clear remembrance of how she managed 
to get Harve on the horse, then walk by his side to the toll-gate 
and help the wounded man into the house. She did do it, 
though, and when he was made as comfortable as she could 
make him’ she awoke her father and left Harve in his care, 
while she mounted the horse and galloped away to the nearest 
doctor. 

It was all like a succession of vague impressions, troubled 
and unreal—an unhappy dream that perchance would disap- 
pear with the dawn of day. 

When the sun arose, however, it found Harve resting quietly 
in the front room of the toll-house, and Polly, worn and weary 
with the excitement of the past night, keeping vigil by his bed- 
side. 

Hank Martin came along a day or two afterwards, and was 
disposed to be quite talkative and friendly, but his eyes fell be- 
fore Polly's searching gaze, and when he caughtesight of Harve 
Gentry through the open door, still pale and weak from the loss 
of blood, but slowly improving, Hank’s words seemed suddenly 
to desert him ; and this also did not escape Polly. 

‘*T know he done it, just the same as if I’d seen him,” she 
muttered, as she watched his slouching figure disappear down 


Where am I?’ asked Harve, with a 


“You have fallen off 


” 


** See ! 


the road. 

A week went by, and the doctor said that Polly’s patient was 
on a fair road to recovery. 

The simple thing of a buckle on the pair of suspenders Harve 
wore on the night he was shot had deflected the bullet enough to 
make the wound a less dangerous one than it might otherwise 
have been. 

On the Sunday night following Harve’s injury, when Polly 
lay down, she began to think over the events of the past week, 
until sleep was banished from her eyes. She lay and listened to 
every tick of the clock below-stairs, and heard the hammer 
strike the lagging hours until midnight came. 

Soon upon its coming the sound of 
reached her ears, and she found herself wondering if the raiders 
Nearer and nearer came the sound, until it 


distant horse - hoofs 


were abroad. 
seemed close at hand, 

Suddenly she sat bolt upright in bed, for the horses had 
stopped before the very gate, and she heard the low voices of 
men talking in undertones. 

Was this gate to be raided ? 

She slipped quietly from her bed and cautiously made her 
way toa small dormer window that overlooked the road. 

In the dim light, and against the light background of the 
dusty pike, she could see a group of horsemen gathered in the 
road, and as she looked the sound of subdued voices in argu- 
ment caught her alert ears. 

‘* Burn the house an’ them in it!” a voice insisted. Polly 
shivered, for she recognized the voice as belonging to Hank 
Martin. 

A second voice protested. 
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‘* There’s two people in there, already, knows enough to put 
us all behind the bars,” the first speaker urged. 

Another voice broke into the argument, then the voices sank 
into unintelligible murmurs. 

Polly almost stilled the beatings of her heart in an effort to 
overhear what was being said. 

The voices died away, and only the stealthy movement of 
some one on the platform below could be heard. 

As she looked and listened, suddenly a blaze of light flashed 
up, and she realized the startling fact that the toll-house had 
been fired and that she was unprotected save by a wounded 
man and one badly crippled by rheumatism. 

She ran down stairs to awaken her father and Harve, and 
when she reached the lower part of the house a second blaze of 
light lit up the rear end of the building. 

The toll-house had been fired both at the front and back, and 
Polly’s heart sank within her at the terror of the moment. 

What was to be her fate, and that of those she loved ? 

She hastened to the back door and opened it. As she did so 
a volume of smoke and flame poured in, and the smell of coal- 
oil was plainly in evidence. 

The blaze of the burning door made light the back porch, 
and through the smoke Polly caught sight of a man with his 
face half covered by a strip of black cloth. 

As she opened the door he raised his pistol and ordered her 
back. 

She shut the door and ran into the room where her father 
and Harve were sleeping. Neither had yet awakened, and after 
they were aroused and made to understand the perils that en- 
compassed them Polly flung open the front door, only to be 
confronted by other masked men, who almost shoved their pis- 
tols in her face. 

** Merciful God ! are we to be burned alive ?”’ she cried out, 
shrilly. 

** Get back !” the men cried, with an oath. 

Harve had staggered to his feet as she shut the door. 

‘* Haven’t you a pistol or a gun ?” he asked, hurriedly. ‘‘ Get 
me one quick !” he commanded. 

“Tm tryin’ to get one now,” answered Polly’s father, as he 
made his way into the adjoining room as rapidly as his rheu- 
matic limbs would permit. ‘‘ Lordy ! everything seems turned 
around. I can’t find nuthin’.” 

Suddenly there was a commotion outside. Hurried footsteps 
were heard; a tumult of cries and yells; the mounting of 
horses ; then a volley of shots, answered by a scattered firing 
that mingled with the clatter of horses’ hoofs—some approach- 
ing, some receding. 

A few minutes later men were heard dismounting, and then 
the welcome sound of water drawn from the cistern close at 
hand and thrown on the spreading flames reached the impris- 
oned inmates of the toll-house and brought hope to them. 

The sheriff and a posse of men had received word that the 
raiders were abroad this night, and deliverance arrived at a 
most opportune moment for those at the Denby Mill toll- 
gate. 

By the time the fire was extinguished the rest of the posse, 
that had pursued the raiders still further, came back and 
brought with them a victim of their marksmanship 

When the lifeless form of the raider was laid on the platform 
of the toll-house Po!ly brought out a lamp to the men who had 
carried it, and as the light fell full upon the upturned face, with 
its set eyes staring straight into the quiet night, she gave vent 
to an exclamation that had a key-note of exultation in it: 

‘* Hank Martin !” 


Love’s [lillionaire. 


WITHIN my little cottage 
Are peace and warmth and light; 
And loving welcome waiting 
When I come home at night. 
The polished kettle’s steaming, 
The suowy cloth is spread 
And close against my shoulder 
There leaps a smooth brown head! 
Her eyes are lit with laughter 
(They light the world for me) 
For how much would you sell me ? 
Now tell me, sir! cries she 
‘Tis then I answer, somehow, 
Between a smile and tear: 
‘Not for all the gold in Klondike! 
The gold in Klondike, dear !"’ 


When the cozy tea is over, 
With many a frolic fond, 
I sit and read my paper ; 
And from the room beyond 
I hear the clink of china, 
The tread of nimble feet, 
And broken bits of singing 
That somehow ripple sweet 
I hear a rush and rustle 
Behind my easy-chair ; 
Short, chubby arms enclasp me 
And choke me unaware ! 
Into my arms is tumbled 
A crinkled golden head, 
A ball of fluffy whiteness 
That ought to be in bed 
She asks her mother’s question 
I kiss the answer clear: 
Not for all the gold in Klondike ! 
The gold in Klondike, dear " 


In dim and dusty office 
I dig my bits of gold; 
I suffer not with hunger, 
Nor perish with the cold 
My nuggets needs be tiny 
(I dig them with a pen), 
But the Yukon’s golden gravel 
I leave for other men 
My treasure lies exhaustless 
My claim is staked with care ; 
What is all the gold in Klondike, 
Since I'm love's millionaire ¥ 


FLORENCE May AL1 
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CLEO AT HOME, 


Cleo de Merode. 


PROFILE OF A BOTTICELLI BALLERINE. 
‘**Est il déja trop tard pour parler encor delle *’—De Musset 
THE chaste loveliness of Mademoiselle Cléo de Mérode, set 
amidst the lurid splendors of the Faust ballet, in the anything 
but spiritual atmosphere of a music-hall, affords a spectacle 
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that may well be called the reigning ‘‘sensation” of the stage 
in New York. It has even an element of pathos. An exquisite 
and amiable child, whom the combined forces of managerial 
rivalry, morbid public curiosity, and degenerate journalism 
have thrust into preposterous notoriety, confronts in an alien 
city a vast audience almost fiercely clamorous for something 
she gannot give—for the display of accomplishments which she 
never claimed to possess. Yet her conquest is easy, almost 
magical. That very first entrance and pose of salutation, with 
its modest grace—the attitude, at once appealing and confident, 
of the slight, erect, and elegant girlish form, gauzily clad in 
white—the pensive sweetness of the face, curtained between the 
bandeaux of dark glossy hair, with downcast eyes, and cheeks 
and lips quite innocent of artificial color—exercises an ineffable 
charm. 

Natural and unaffected as she is before the public, however, 
Cléo de Mérode, to be appreciated at her best, must be seen amid 
the surroundings of her home. The substitute for that, at pres- 
ent, is a second-floor suite in a big Broadway caravansery. 
Here she lives much the same as in Paris, with her mother and 
Toto—the latter being a pet dog who is considered (by his mis 
tress) good-looking. Some baskets of wilting flowers, and a 
perfect salad of newspaper-clippings on the writing-table, are 
the only reminders of the theatre, 

Mother and daughter greet the visitor with an easy cordiality 
calculated to make one forget that since her arrival in New 
York mademoiselle’s existence has been one continuous news- 
paper interview. The girl’s beauty, as she leans carelessly over 
the writing -table, beneath the unflattering electric light, is 
really startling. She does not look the twenty-one years accred- 
ited her. Her hair hangs loosely, in her bizarre way of wear- 
ing it, covering without closing the ears. Her negligée gown is 
of some delicate cream-colored stuff, caught at the throat with 
a clasp of superb diamonds that somehow do not mar the gen 
eral impression of decorous simplicity 

‘*T am writing home,” she says, holding up some little ink 
stained fingers, ‘‘ and thought I would like to send one or two 
of the nice newspaper notices I have received. They are all 
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alike to me, as I can’t read English ; but.my mother says some 
of them are trés méchants. I wish you’d help me to pick out a 
few of the good ones.” 

While this delicate task of selection is in progress madame 
the mother remarks that in Paris the newspapers make rather a 
pet of Cléo; and she reads from one of them a copy of verses 
playfully remonstrating with the little danseuse for going en 
voyage. The object of all these sugared compliments listens 
with good-natured indifference, but laughs at the lines : 

‘Que te faut-il encore 
Remplacer Félix Faure * 
Tu le remplaceras 

Quand tu voudras 

** Non, ce sont des banknotes 
Qu‘il faut a tes quenottes 

‘* Z-z-z-zut ! what is that strange noise, like an avalanche ?”’ 
exclaims Cléo, turning towards the street window, with the 
look of a frightened fawn. 

It is explained to her that the hotel people are putting their 
winter’s coal in the cellar, by means of an iron chute 

** How about your New York audiences ¢” 

‘* Oh, they are very kine to me, now that we are getting ac- 
quainted. Have you been to see me since the first night ¢ Well, 
I always get a recall, is it not so? That opening night I was a 
bit nervous, because I had never before danced solo, as pre- 
miere, You see, at the Opéra in Paris I am only in the line, 
with others. When I came here I had not the slightest idea 
what they wanted me to do.” 

‘* Do you find life enjoyable here, mademoiselle ?” 

‘*Of course we are not here on a pleasure-trip. I have only 
a short leave of absence, just to fill my six weeks’ engagement 
in New York. Then I return immediately to Paris; where I 
have to report at the Opéra every day during the season, 
whether Iam dancing or not. There are lessons and rehearsals 
continually—this sort of thing.” 

She points to herself, amidst a group of ba/lerines, in a Paris 
photograph showing the foyer de danse at the Opéra. 

‘“‘ She is not a premiére danseuse,” rejoins the mother, *‘ and 
does not pretend to be—that is, not yet. When she is older, 
perhaps. But the Paris journals say very spirituelle things 
about her. Listen to this : ' 

“*For us, ze triste day, 
Ven you haf gone away. 
For you, ah ! quel ennui, 
Far from Paree——’*”™ 

‘‘ Digue-dong ! digue-dong! What is passing in the street ? 
Quiet, Toto! Oh, what tappage! Is it carnival-time ?” 

Cléo rushes to the window. A 
platform-wagon is rigged up with 
canvas booth, Chinese-lanterns 
and bells, for the convenience of 
perambulating Citizens’ Union 
orators, out to elect Low or burst. 
All of which is incomprehensible 
to the little Parisienne, so she is 
put off with the explanation that 
it is ‘‘an American method of 
réclame.” 

**T have not been about much 
jn New York,” mademoiselle con- 
tinues, during a lull, ** only to the 
photographers’. Yes, in that 
sense Iam a great poseuse. But 
I don’t like it. The climate here 
is delightful, now that cool 
weather has come, and I am very 
well, except headaches sometimes. 
At home I ride the bicyclette, but 
I should be afraid to venture on 
a wheel in these crowded streets. 
Why, they make one dizzy.” 

Clang! bang! ! bang!!! out- 
side, on Broadway. 

‘** Ciel ! qu’est-ce que c’est que 
ca,done ? What ? anambulance ? 
Somebody killed? No wonder.” 

‘* Probably some one hurt in the push to secure seats for your 
matinée.” 

Words cannot give her smile, but she says : 


‘Well, New York is a place of animation—and noise! Now 
you know why I wear my hair over my ears.” 
HENRY TYRRELL. 
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A FEATURE OF THE BROADWAY PANORAMA OF NE 


The always brilliant animation of the great hotel-restaurants on the “ Rialto” section of Broadway (from Madison Square to Forty-fourth Street) is augmented at this season 
their street costumes ; but several of them appear in the group here photographed, including Marie 
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A OF NEW YORK LIFE, IN THE THEATRICAL SEASON. 


nented at this season of the year by numerous bevys of fair theatre-goers, with whom frequently mingle the actresses themselves. ‘I'he latter are not generally recognizable in 
hed, including Marie Studholme, Minnie Hunt, and Juliette Nesville, of the London Gaiety company 
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As We Live. 


A GARDEN IN A DESERT. 


Joe Smita, Brigham Young, and the Book of Mormon are 
fading into a dim and misty distance. Young people are grow- 
ing up who have never heard of the Nauvoo Legion, or the 
enthusiast, Parley P. Pratt, or the Danites, or the Mountain 
Meadows Massacre ; but the prosperous State of Utah, with its 
population of a quarter of a million, its astonishing mines, its 
stalwart yeomen, its fair-faced girls, and its temple in which 
ten thousand people can be seated, are facts which nobody can 
afford to ignore. 

It is half a century since the great American migration 
started Pacificward. California was ceded to the United States 
in 1847 ; the Territory of Oregon was organized in 1848 ; in the 
same year American settlers disputed Washington with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; and in the same year a body of peo- 
ple, well-meaning, but queer-minded, who had taken the Puri- 
tans for their model, and who called themselves Latter-day 
Saints, fled from persecution in Illinois and Missouri to settle in 
a mountainous alkali desert midway between the corn prairies 
of eastern Kansas and the vine-clad slopes of California. The 
pioneers of the exodus comprised five thousand men, women, 
and children. Without money, with insufficient clothing, with 
scanty supplies of food, without maps of the country, the exiles 
traveled twelve hundred miles through an unknown land, 
crossed ranges, bridged rivers, traversed deserts, repelled hos- 
tile Indians, almost without losing a life. Like the Puritans, 
they challenged the harshness of nature rather than endure the 
harshness of man. 

The promised land to which they were bound was not tempt- 
ing. Its plains were dry and brown; its mountains were 
stony; its great lake was like Palestine’s Dead Sea ; its rivers 
emptied into sinks ; its climate was severe, very cold in winter, 
scorching in summer. But the pilgrims’ hearts were stout ; 
they were of the race which produced the vikings. 

Their leader, Brigham Young, was brave, shrewd, resolute, 
and far-seeing. It is amazing that one who was so wise should 
have coupled with the sensible project of founding a new State 
the crazy notion of founding a new religion ; and that, unlike 
other founders of modern religions, he should have followed the 
example of Mohammed instead of that of Loyola or John Wes- 
ley. For there is no reason to believe that the Mormons de- 
rived any strength from their peculiar faith, and it provoked 
the derision of members of other churches, and furnished the 
rabble with an excuse for the persecution which our amiable 
race enjoys. For forty years, to be a Mormon was to be an ob- 
ject of scorn and contumely. The Latter-day Saints were hon- 
est, industrious, intelligent; no more sincere workers ever 
broke the sod of the prairie ; but men claiming to be tolerant 
spoke of them with disgust, and boys were brought up to be- 
lieve that the only thing to be done with a Mormon was to fling 
astone at him. In the Fremont campaign Republican banners 
coupled polygamy with slavery as ‘‘ twin relics of barbarism.” 

In reality, polygamy was kept alive by the efforts of poli- 
ticians to abolish it. The Mormon colony which settled in 
California hastened to abandon it. It is still sanctioned by the 
church, though condemned by law. But what is thought of it 
at Salt Lake City may be inferred from the remark of a Mor- 
mon lady to Mr. Julian Ralph : 

‘*Two women in one house are a sign of trouble; our 
brethren have found out the truth of that.” 

Happening to be paying a visit toa Mormon family of means 
and culture, in which there were several daughters—tall, well- 
built, buxom, well-bred young ladies with red cheeks and 
bright eyes—I asked one of them if she expected to be ‘ sealed ” 
to an elder who had wives already. The answer came quick : 

**T don’t know how other girls feel, but if I marry I intend 
to have a whole man to myself.” p 

Feeble excuses were pleaded for plural marriage. Brigham 
Young said it was a guarantee against the social evil, and that 
it built up the State more rapidly than monogamy would have 
done. He himself left forty-five children, having lost several. 
But there has always been an excess of males in Utah, so that 
polygamy condemned a certain number of men to celibacy. In 
such fine farming sections as the valleys of Logan, Provo, and 
Lehi, farmers took an extra wife or two to work on the farm 
as laborers without wages ; but such arrangements were short- 
lived, because the supply of unpaid labor was soon exhausted. 

Brigham Young will be less remembered as the husband of 
twenty wives than as the father of scientific irrigation in the 
United States. He was not an educated man, and was prob- 
ably unfamiliar with the old systems of irrigation in Mesopo- 
tamia, Italy, and Spain ; it was his mother-wit which taught 
him that his desert must be reclaimed by the use of water. 
With water he converted his dusty plains into rich meadows 
with grass reaching to the saddle-bow, and washed the alkali 
out of soil which before the ablution would grow nothing. So 
thoroughly did he imbue his people with the importance of irri- 
gation that at this present hour there isnot a spring or a stream 
in Utah which is not owned by some one; the uncouth beds 
of dead alkaline lakes which Stansbury saw are now smiling 
orchards, pleasant gardens, grassy slopes, intermingled with 
clumps of shade-trees, beds of flowers, and yellow grain-fields. 
Young felt, before he died, and he exulted in the feeling, that 
he was past-master of the science with which agriculturists 
were beginning to redeem dry places in California, Arizona, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Montana ; as he walked through the wide 
streets of the beautiful city he had founded he listened to the 
purl of the brooks which rippled past the houses, and it was 
music to his ear. 

There was a breadth in the man which impressed all who 
were brought into contact with him. When General Van Vliet 
delivered to him a hostile message from President Buchanan 
he smiled grimly and answered : 

‘“*If you try to bully me out of my country I will lift my 
hand from the wrist of the Indian, and no white man will be 
able to cross the continent afterwards.” 

He had solved the Indian problem by applying the simple 
rule that it is cheaper to feed an Indian than to kill him. When 
his people complained that the demands of the Shoshones were 
extortionate he replied : 
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‘Ts it not better to give up all your cows than to see a neigh- 
bor or a neighbor’s child killed ?”’ 

It is odd that so shrewd a man should have been blind to the 
value of the mineral interests of Utah. He hated a miner, and 
objected to the opening of mines which were destined to furnish 
the Territory with its chief industry. At the tabernacle Gen- 
eral Connor was denounced and ridiculed for discovering gold 
in Bingham canon. Trollope tells a droll story of a visit he 
paid to the Mormon leader. Standing on his door-step, Young 
asked the Englishman what his business was. Trollope replicd 
that he was a writer of books, and shyly added; ** You have 
probably read the ‘Last Chronicle of Barset’ or ‘The Small 
House at Allington.’” 

‘+ Never heard of them,” growled Brigham. 

‘* You surely know ‘ Dr. Thorne’ or ‘Orley Farm,’” contin- 
ued the novelist, blushing. ‘* 1 wrote them, and I called to pay 
my respects.” 

‘*No one ever mentioned to me the books you name. You 
don’t look to me like a writer of books. I think you are a 
miner.” And he entered his house and banged his door in the 
Englishman’s face. 

It is singular that so far-sighted a public man as Brigham 
should have despised a pursuit which has enriched Utah with 
the Ontario, the Flagstaff, and the Horn Silver It is said that 
every known mineral except tin has been found in the State. 
But thus far the most profitable mines have been those of 
argentiferous lead, either in the shape of galena or carbonate. 
It is quite on the cards that the galena ores of Utah will last as 
long as the same kind of ores have lasted in Spain. 

With all his great qualities, there was a streak of queerness 
in Young. His directions for his funeral were characteristic : 

‘IT wish my body, after being put in a clean and wholesome state, to 
be laid in a coffin of plump cne-and-one-quarter-inch red wood boards, 
not scrimped in length. but two ipches longer than I would measure, and 
from two to three inches wider than is commonly made for a person of 
my breadth and size. and deep epough to place me on a little comforta- 
ble cotton bed, with a good suitable pillow for size and quality; my 
body dressed in my temple clothing, and laid nicely in my coffin, and 
the coffin to have the appearance that if I wanted to turn a litule to the 
right or to the left I should have plenty of room to do so.” 


When a philosophic and dispassionate history of the United 
States in the njneteenth century is written, Utah will furnish 
one of its most dramatic pages. 

Parley Pratt was a gentle enthusiast, with a fresh, fair face, 
glowing with earnest and intense religious feeling ; the sort of 
Christ-like idealist whom women adore. He became a Mormon 
apostle and went round the country preaching the new gospel ; 
was jailed for his faith, and would have been shot by a Missouri 
mob but for General Doniphan’s interference. In the course 
of his travels he met a pretty woman from Arkansas named 
Mrs. McLean, who, after enduring untold misery from a brutal 
husband, had fied from him into the cold, wide world. To her 
Parley spoke words of kindly consolation ; she fell in love with 
him and begged to be permitted to wash his feet. In a tour 
through Arkansas the apostle called upon her at Yan Buren ; 
his visit came to the knowledge of the husband, who waylaid 
Pratt, shot him six times with a revolver, stabbed him in the 
armpit with a bowie-knife, and finished him with a shot from 
a derringer in the breast. 

The deed roused the Mormons to fury. They coupled the 
Arkansans with the Missourians, who had persecuted them so 
cruelly before the exodus, and they vowed vengeance. Just 
then a party of one hundred and thirty-seven Arkansans, bound 
to southern California, were taking the route by Provo, Cedar 
City, and Mountain Meadows. It was the easiest thing in the 
world for the ruffian, John D. Lee, to muster a force cf Indians 
and Mormons to attack and rob them. Word of the danger was 
sent to Brigham Young at Salt Lake City. He dispatched a 
swift messenger forthwith with the instructions : 

‘*Go to the spot where the emigrants are with ali speed. 
Spare no horseflesh. The emigrants must not be interfered 
with if it takes all Lron County to prevent the interference.” 

The messenger arrived too late. In September, 1857, as the 
band was passing through a grove of pine and cedar, it was at- 
tackéd by a force under the command of John D. Lee, and was 
exterminated, no living creature being spared except childreu 
under seven years of age. The perpetrators of the deed were 
known. A cry for vengeance arose, especially in the State to 
which the victims belonged. Tremendous pressure was brought 
to bear on the Federal government to act. The cry was general 
that the time had come to make an end of the polygamists, to wipe 
Mormonism off the face of the earth, and to make an example of 
Brigham Young, who was believed to have instigated, if he had 
not actually ordered, the massacre. In the heated state of the 
public temper the absurdity of supposing that he was accessory 
to a crime by which he could gain nothing and might lose much 
occurred to no one. 

But the Mormons, well knowing that tkeir leaders were inno- 
cent of the blood of the emigrants, were not minded to allow 
themselves to be sacrificed to the brutal passion which had 
driven them out of Illinois and Missouri. In their mountain 
fastnesses they agreed that justice should be done ; but it must 
be justice, and not prejudice. When the Federal judges and 
attorneys insisted upon connecting Brigham Young with the 
Mountain Meadows massacre, they sullenly set their teeth and 
filled up the ranks of the Nauvoo Legion ; grand juries refused 
to find indictments, petit juries refused to convict. Thus 
matters reached a deadlock—a deadlock which lasted nineteen 
years. 

[t was not until 1875 that the United States district-attorney 
announced that he was satisfied of Brigham Young’s innocence, 
and that he desired to bring the real criminal—John D. Lee—to 
trial. There was then no difficulty. Lee was indicted, tried, 
convicted, and sentenced, 

The wretch pleaded that he was a scapegoat, and that he had 
acted under orders. But he could not produce a witness or a 
paper to confirm his lying assertion. He was a fanatical mon- 
ster, like Ravaillac ; he may have believed, as he said he be- 
lieved, that he was an instrument in the hands of God, and that 
his reward awaited him in heaven. 

The law of Utah grants a condemned criminal the privilege 
of choosing the manner of his death. Lee elected to be shot. 
He was taken to the scene of the massacre and set down on a 
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box on the edge of a cairn which had been erected to the mem 
ory of his victims in a withered desert marked here and there 
by a desolate patch of sage-brush or scrub-oak. It was early 
morning, and the air was keen and clear. The firing-party 
were concealed from the culprit’s view by blankets hung over 
the wheels of wagons. Being asked whether he had anything 
to say, he clasped his hands over his head and answered : 

‘ Let them shoot the balls through my heart. Don’t let them 
mangle my body.” 

The United States marshal raised his hand by way of signal, 
the rifles rang out, and John D. Lee fell dead without, a quiver. 

JOHN BONNER. 


A Second [laceo. 


COLONEL NESTOR ARRANGUREN is one of the most deservedly 
popular young officers figuring in the Cuban army to-day. Not 
at all a country lad, as might be supposed, but one of Llavana’s 
gav youth, accustomed to stroll on the sidewalks in front of 
the Tacon, or promenade on the Prado to the tune of the fair 
seloritas and their coquettish smiles, hu left his usual baunts for 
the field early during the invasion. With a few college com- 
panions he began the organization of a force which later formed 
the Havana brigade commanded by José Maria Aguirre. It 
was generally understood that any one with enterprise enough 
to gather about him a few companions tc follow his lead in the 
proclaimed war against Spain was entitled to rank as an officer 
in the insurgent army, according to the number of men he 
might present. So it was with young Arranguren 

José Maria Aguirre, after his release from Morro Castle and 
subsequent return to the island in an expedition from New 
York, was seni to take command of the various groups forming 
about Havana, and these gathered together formed the Havana 
brigade under his command, and the Havana youth Arranguren 
became a colonel. Of all the insurgent forces, this Havana 
brigade became noted as the one which really made a persistent 
attempt to operate with some military precision. Aguirre was 
criticised somewhat as lacking that dash and boldness which 
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distinguished other insurgent leaders, who showed their concep- 
tion of an officer’s duty by leading their men into a fight and 
sharing with them the brunt of the battle. Aguirre had been a 
writer and a student of war and revolutions, and probably he 
had as clear a conception of an officer’s duty as any of the lead- 
ers in the Cuban rebellion. He remained with his brigade close 
to Havana, avoiding an encounter with the Spaniards as often 
as he chose, and instilling into his men some idea of military 
tactics and precision. He ordered his men out in small detach 
ments to harass the Spaniards whenever he saw an opportunity, 
but avoided any action on a large scale that might be termed a 
battle. So closely did he keep himself in touch with Havana 
that he frequently sent his officers into the city to transact busi 
ness for him, and it is said that on one occasion he even came in 
himself and remained over night. Whether it be true that he 
came in himself or not, I have known several of bis officers to 
come in, and some of their dodges to avoid arrest were very 
amusing. After completing their mission they would return to 
the field again, or, in some cases, embark for the United States, 
in spite of Spanish vigilance. 

General Aguirre died suddenly in the field at the close of last 
year, and not till then did the young Colonel Arranguren come 
into prominence, by executing one of the boldest and most suc- 
cessful dashes of the whole insurrection. This was the stopping 
of the train, on the night of January 16th, between Havana and 
the suburban village of Guanabacoa. The carcass of a beef was 
placed upon the track, and as soon as the train came to a stand- 
still Arranguren’s men sprang into the cars, and, with their car- 
bines leveled at the heads of the sleepy soldiers, demanded their 
surrender, Twelve Spanish officers and two renegade Cubans 
were taken from the train and carried away. 

There was excitement and consternation in Havana the next 
morning upon the receipt of this news. No one thought for a 
moment but that the prisoners would be hacked to pieces by the 
‘ebel band, and when the word came that the twelve Spanish 
officers had been safely returned to their garrison at Guana- 
bacoa the feeling turned to one of surprise. It seems that Ar- 
ranguren’s special object had been the capture of the brutal 
Spanish assassin. Vaior Fonsdeviela. The twelve officers were 
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brought to him and closely questioned. Arranguren showed 
his good sense and proper idea of how war should be conducted 
They were taken to the 
vicinity of Jaruco, half-way between Havana and Matanzas, 
and there breakfasted 
an ‘unnatural son of Cuba and a traitor,” “an 
informer.” The officers were then allowed to depart, Ar- 
ranguren saying that he could not find them guilty for obeying 


by treating his captives with courtesy. 


The two Cubans were hanged, one as 
the other as 


the mandates of their government. 

Whether Maximo Gomez received any official report of this 
daring coup or not I do not know, but when the information 
was imparted to him by a correspondent in the field, about a 
month later, the old bushwhacking general condemned the 
young colonel’s action in releasing his prisoners as unwarlike, 
unreasonable, and foolish, although the impossibility of the in- 
surgents keeping prisoners is well known. 

Since the death of Aguirre, Arranguren has operated with 
his command independently. He has made several daring raids 
past the block-house forts into the town of Guanabacoa, and, 
although closely pressed at times by Spanish columns, he has 
avoided any serious defeat 
hill, or 
Spaniards at bay: again he has had to run for it, seeking escape 


At one time he has taken posses- 
sion of some series of hills, and kept the attacking 
within the labyrinths of some impenetrable Cuban manigqua, 
or, driven by hunger, te dash boldly down upon some cultivated 
zone in possession of the Spaniards to obtain a supply of boniatos 
and beef. He has most energetically striven during this active 
career to keep up the discipline imparted to him by his lamented 
chief, General Aguirre. This in itself is almost a herculean task 
among Cubans, who, as a rule, have been an abandoned people 
for generations. 
they have been abandoned by their parents in the sense that 
** Sparing the rod spoils the child” is an unheard-of axiom in 
the island of Cuba. As children they grow up with scarcely 
any idea of submission to the parents’ will, except in that they 
are naturally a kindly-disposed race ; nor do they 
legendary customs, like the aborigines of America, which do so 
much to keep these latter in the right faith and preserve their 
Consequently any attempt to drill or instruct the 


Abandoned first by the government of Spain, 


have those 


integrity. 
insurgent bands has been looked upon as a useless expense of 
energy. But Arranguren has striven to impart the much- 
needed instruction to his followers, even to having them prop- 
erly attend to the care of their horses, a care which the Cuban 
generally ignores, although from childhood he goes on horse- 
back. The Cuban peasant will not walk if he can help it. He 
will load his pony down with fruits or vegetables, then climb 
up himself on top of the load and complacently ride the poor 
beast to market. 

During the invasion the insurgents would place their ill- 
fitting saddles upon their horses and ride and bruise them till 
they could go no longer ; then they would catch fresh horses 
and treat them in the same way. Then Weyler came with his 
orders to kill all the horses, and the rebels found themselves 
in sore straits for the animals which they had so sadly misused. 
Arranguren, however, seeing the raceof stanch little ponies fast 
the island, ordered his men to take the ut 
even to the extent of having them dismount 
hill—something previously unheard of in 


disappearing from 
most care of them, 
upon ascending a 
Cuban experiences. 

Although this colonel’s popularity and family connections 
have given rise to a great many improbable stories of deeds of 
heroism, it is certain that the young leader has shown himself 
to be a brilliant and brave soldier ; and if the insurrection had 
possessed a sufficient number of others like him we would not 
hear to-day so much talk of the Cubans playing a waiting 
game. There have been others as dashing and bold, operating 
in the central provinces and about Havana, but none of them 
that I know of has given the attention to the instruction of his 
followers that Arranguren has given his ; and these others have, 
with one or two exceptions, all been killed 

THoMAS ROBINSON DaWLEY, JR. 
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DESTRUCTION, BY FIRE, OF THE POWER PLANT OF THE CAPITAL TRACTION COMPANY, 


WASHINGTON, D, C 


A Novel Fire=-Photograph. 


THE accompanying view of the great fire at Washington, on the night of September 29th, is some- 
thing of an exploit in the line of flash-light photography, and incidentally shows the extent to which the 
This was probably the greatest fire in the national 


steel frame or skeleton is used in modern building. 
capital’s history. 


formed a conspicuous architectural feature on Pennsylvania Avenue, in the centre of the city 

The Traction Company, in addition to running the cables for the Avenue and Seventh Street car 
lines, furnished power for an innumerable number of printing-offices and manufacturing concerns in to 
The total loss has been estimated at about one million dollars, 


the big building. 





The power-building covered a whole square of ground, was six stories high, and 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
Major Moses P. Handy in Paris. 


Ir the manner of Major Moses P. Handy’s reception by the 
Parisian press and the official world is an indication of public 
feeling in France it may be safely assumed that our country’s 
active participation in the great exposition of 1900 is destined to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship that already unite the two 
sister republics ; not to mention the possibilities of creating 
new outlets for the industrial and commercial activity of both 
Major Handy himself is, so far, well satisfied with the outlook. 
The French have appreciated the compliment paid by President 
McKinley in sending a personal envoy on this semi-diplomatic 
mission to ascertain the exact situation relative to the distribu 
tion of exposition space in advance of the appointment of a per- 
manent commission ; and from the minister of foreign affairs 
(Monsieur Hanotaux) down they are giving every evidence 
of their Formally introduced by the 


satisfaction. Ameri- 


can chargé @affairs, Monsieur Henry Vigneud, at the Quay 








LIEUTENANT BAKER, MAJOR HANDY. 





d’Orsay, Major Handy has now entered into direct negotiations 
with the government and with the director-general of the exhi- 
bition, Monsieur Picard. 

The writer found the special commissioner at the Hotel 
Athenée. Let me say incidentally that, the major’s knowledge 
of colloquial French being limited to the requirements of the 
table @héte, he has attached to his person two able coadjutors 
who enjoy the advantage of being equally at home in French 
and English. I refer to Lieutenant Asher Carter Baker, Unit- 
ed States Army, detailed by the Navy and State departments 
for this special service ; and Colonel Charles Chaillé-Long, the 
former chief-of-staff under General Gordon in Egypt. 

In answer to the question as to how he proposed to determine 
the amount of space necessary for the American section—one of 
the principal objects of his mission—the major replied : 

‘*T have taken as the basis of my inquiries a full list of the 
exhibitors of the exposition of 1889, holding that a large ma- 
jority of these people will want to exhibit again, and have 
added to this a list of the six thousand premium-takers at the 
Chicago world’s fair. But in making my calculations I have 
also taken into account the greater attractions offered by the 
exposition of 1900, which will naturally stimulate the industrial 
world in America to seek increased space for its representation. 
What I am more anxious to do than anything else is to encour- 
age our great representative industries to come forward. We 
lead the world in the application of steam, electricity, gas, and 
all other power. We 
should make a splen- 
did showing.” 

‘*How are you go- 
ing to manage about 
art ?” [ asked. 

‘** The question is not 
quite settled. I 
discussing it this very 
day with Mr. Ridgway 


was 


Knight, the eminent 
American painter, who 
has lived in Paris for 
a quarter of acentury. 
I think eventually a 
jury of American art- 
resident here will 
be called together to 
pass on works submit- 
ted for the American 
section. In 1889 


ists 


MOS E8 anti 
Same’. OBE: 
hey Be a’ ad ti away more honors in 

; i % proportion to its size 
ofthy 4 than any other. We 
‘ PS 


ought to do at least as 


our 
art department carried 


well next time 
“My daily 
continues 
Handy, 
enough 


mail,” 
Major 
eontains 
schemes to 
start a fresh universe. 
Some of them are ex 
cellent, 
will be carefully con 


however, and 
sidered. The piece de 
resistance of the Amer- 
ican 
opinion, 


section, in my 
will be the 
ret rospective depart 
ment, in which we hope 
the 


of American industry 


show progress 
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and invention since the commencement of the republic. In one 
big hall by itself we will trace the gradual evolution of the tele- 
phone, the sewing-machine, the cotton-gin, the agricultural ma- 
chines and implements, and scores of other American inventions, 
from the rude original model to the perfect instrument of to-day. 

‘* Among the various schemes submitted since my arrival 
The 


first one emanates from an American mining millionaire, who 


here there are two that I may say are as good as accepted. 


offers to donate sixty thousand dollars for the creation in the 
real 
A shaft is to be sunk in the ground 
and heavy blocks of gold quartz are to be imbedded in it, after 


American section of a real California gold-mine—yes, a 


mine—I am not joking. 
which regular mining machinery is to be introduced, with gen 
uine California miners for its operation. The public will see a 
real representation of our gold-mining industry, from the ex- 
traction of the quartz from the bowels of the earth to the con- 
version of the metal into ingots, or even into medals and gold- 
pieces. This kind of mining is a novelty in Europe, and ought 
to arouse general curi- 
osity. The other scheme 
is the establishment of 
an American paper-mill 
in conjunction with a 
modern printing - press. 
American paper manu 
factured from the pulp 
is admittedly the best in 
The paper 
will be manufactured on 


the world. 
the exposition - grounds 
under the eyes of the 
public, and then placed 
on the press, from which 
it will emerge 
to-date American jour- 
nal. Will not this bea 
triumph of American 
ingenuity all by itself ?” 

Major Handy’s latest 
estimate of the required 
space for the American 
section of the Paris Ex- 
position falls little short 
of six hundred thousand 
square feet. Unfortu- 
nately it does not follow 
that he will obtain this 
There is a fierce 


as an up- 


much. 
competition for space be- 


COLONEL CHAILLE-LONG 


tween the different nations of the world, and the area of the 
Paris has no site that begins to approach 
GRIBAY EDOFF. 


exposition is limited. 
the fair-grounds of Chicago. V. 


The Post Canteen. 


SOME years ago some sensible man suggested as a substitute 
for the post-traders’ stores at army posts a co-operative store, to 
be known as a post exchange. The profits of this store, were to 
be expended for the benefit of the enlisted men. 
was surprising because it was both simple and praiseworthy. 


The suggestion 


What was more surprising was its adoption by the War Depart- 
The department had been struggling with the post- 
commanding 


ment. 
tradership question, considering complaints of 
officers, and the petitions of temperance advocates against it. 
The new plan was not calculated to satisfy the advocates of 
temperance, but it pleased them in some degree, because the 
removal of the profit feature of the trade in beer killed trade- 
soliciting and lessened the incitement to drink. The command- 
ing officers welcomed the plan, and the result of several years 
of fair trial has justified their faith. The post exchange is no 
longer the subject of complaint and ill-feeling 
buy goods there at a fair margin above cost, with the assurance 


The men can 


that even the profit will be expended in their own interest. 
feading-rooms, card-rooms, billiard-rooms, and gymnasiums 
are fitted up with the profits of the exchange, and these are for 
the equal use of all the men. 

So successful has the system proved that orders have been 
issued by the commandant of the marine corps to Captain 
Cochrane, in charge of the marines at the naval training-station, 
Newport, to establish a post exchange there. If at the end of six 
months the experiment proves successful there, post exchanges 
will be established at Washington and every other point where 
detachments of the marine corps are stationed. 

In creating the post exchange the government has placed 
the soldier indirectly on the same plane as the officer of the 
army. An officer can buy general supplies for his home at army 


warehouses in any of the principal cities, and can get them 


there at wholesale prices 





The Government Tests show Royal 
superior to all others. 
Leavening gas, no yeast germs. 





Absolutely Pure 
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THE BOSTON BASE-BALL CLUB OF 1897—WINNERS OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE CUAMPIONSHIP PENNANT. 


YAEGER, CAPTAIN HUGH DUFFY, READING A CONGRATULATORY 
TELEGRAM, 


THE BASE-BALL CHAMPIONS OF 1897. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HEMMENT. 
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THE GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN EMPERORS AT TOTIS, HUNGARY 
Illustrirte Zeituna. 





THE MAHARAJAd OF KUCH BEHAR, A THE 
LOYAL INDEPENDENT CHIEF OF 
BENGAL.—Black and White. 
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LATE GENERAL BOURBAKI, OF THE 
FRENCH ARMY.— Monde Jllustré. 
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THE FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR—GENERAL GALLIENI PARDONING THE LAST OF TOL 





GURKHA CAMP AT KOHAT, INDO-AFGHAN FRONTIER.—///ustruted London News, 


WEEKLY. 


EMPERORS WILLIAM OF GERMANY AND FRANCIS JOSEPH OF AUSTRIA AT THE MILITARY MANCEUVRES, 


ToTiIs.—Jllustrirte Zeitung. 
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BRITISH ADVANCE IN THE SOUDAN—CAPTURED DERVISHES IN JAIL AT WADY HALFA,. 


lllustrated London News. 








ON THE INDO-AFGHAN FRONTIER—GURKHAS DESCENDING A MOUNTAIN PASS, UNDER 
FIRE.—Jl/ustrated London News, 
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WRIGHT'S 
GENUINE 


This Underwear can 
be put in the wash 
with assurance that 
it will come out the 


same size. 


HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR. 








ESTABLISHED 1864 


THE TRAVELERS 


{ F H RTFORD, ( 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres't. 
Largest Accident Company in 
the World, 


And o— LU 
Leading Life Company. 


ISSUES 


ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport or 
Business, at Home and Abroad. 


Yearly, or premium paid-up in Ten Years 
with return of all premiums paid, and run- 
Death and 


No medical examina- 


ning till 70. Death Only, or 


Weekly Indemnity. 


tion isd -aageal Not forfeited by change of 
occupation, |! re id sith o rata, No extra 
charge for Peter ne avel or residence. 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES. 


All Forms, Low Rates, Non-Forfeitable, 
World-Wide. 


ITS INCREASING LIFE PLAN, 


Affording options of conversion into tem- 
porary or life annuities, with liberal 
render values, is offered by no other 
Company. 


| Mrs. BRIDEWELL 


| in France. 





Assets, - - - - $21,915,633.62 
Surplus, - - - - 3,305,101.30 
Paid Policy-holders in 1890, - 2,002,014.80 | 
Returned to  Policy-holders 

ince 18604 ~ , = = $33,008,024.00 
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Trust no one 
who offers you 
a substitute, 
for there is no 
substitute for 


YPSILANTI 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR 
















**A perfect underwear for progressive 
people’’—perfect fitting—the finest of 
warm winter weights. 
Ask your dealer. 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO., - 


“Never rip and never tear, 
Ypsilanti Underwear. 


Booklet free. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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SOME SATISFACTION. 
“Pm glad I wasn’t born 
Just think of having your husband 
selected for you by somebody else !” 

Vrs. Oldham—** I know; but there’s the con 
solation of having somebody to blame it on to.” 
—Judae, 


WE are told by the Nashville American that 
the ideally beautiful woman is born in Ten- 
nessee. Well, now, that isn’t her fault ; and 
doesn’t she get away from there as soon as she 


can ‘(—Judge 


WINNING ITS WAY. 

By reason of superior equipment (magnificent in 
every detail), limited express time, d la carte din 
ing-car, and, in fact, all that goes to make an up 
to-date traveling palace 

The Black Diamond Express between New York 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls is com 
manding attention from the traveling public, to 
whom it is so successfully catering. 

Then, too, the Lehigh Valley Railroad operate 
three express trains daily, New York, Philadelphia 
to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, Chi 
cago, and the West 

hese trains are standard equipment, vestibuled 
throughout, Pullman sleeping- and_ parlor-cars, 
dining-cars @ la carte, Pintsch gas, modern in every 
particular, second only to the Black Diamond Ex 
press 

Write for descriptive matter to Charles S. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 


One keepwell is worth a dozen get-betters. Ab 
bott’s Angostura Bitters keeps you well while you're 
getting better. Abbott’s—the old original genuine 


THe Sohmer Piano ranks among the best for ex 
cellence of tone, durability, and finish 


ANGOSTURA Buirrers, Eiffel Tower Fruit Juices, 
White's Jellv Crystals. are now exhibited and their 
merits demonstrated at the Madison Square Garden, 
American Iustitute Fair. Do not lose the opportunity. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WiINsLow's Soors 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea 


FLOATING Borax is now the only pure floating 
soap made. Be sure Dobbins’s Soap Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, is on every wrapper and 
cake. Ask your grocer for it. Red wrappers. No 
chap ped hands with Dobbins’s Floating-Borax. 


FEED THEM PROPERLY 


and carefully; reduce the painfully large percentage of 
infant mortality. Take no chances and make no ex 
periments in this very important matter. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has saved thou 
sands of little lives 


User BROWN'S ¢ aeaphees ated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 





SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta 
neous affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park 
& ‘Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, fancy- 


goous stores 





PERFECTLY CRAZY. 


Twynn—* Whiffett is perfectly crazy about 


fishing.” 
Triplett 
Judge 


‘ He is a regular angler-maniac.” 
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A bath with this 
soap has a sweeten- 
ing eftect which is 
delightful. Pimples, 


black- 
heads  GONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


and 
(Persian Healing) 



















erup- 
tions 
vanish when it’s 
used, Nothing bet- 
ter for the every 
day toilet. 
Sold by dru 
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ge spae TEA SET FREE 


or Watch, Clock. or Toilet Set. 
with 20 pounds COCKATOO TEAS 
and a handsome present with 
every pound. Great inducements 
Send for our new _ illustrated 
premium and price list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. P. O. Box 289. 
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OPIUM "2" DRUNKENNESS 


n10to20D No Pay til 
Cured. DR. J.L. STEPHENS, ut ANON THiO. 


LEGAL NOTICE. 
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ATTENTION IS CALLI ED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE * CITY RECORD,” commenc- 
ing on the 14th day of September, 1897, and con- 
tinuing therein consecutively for nine (9) days 
thereafter, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court, and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments, etc., of the assessmenf for 
Opening and Acquiring Title to Exterior Street, 
from East 64th Street to East Sist Street, in the 
19th Ward. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller 

City of New York, Finance Department, Comp 
troller’s Office, September 16th, 1897 
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For many years SAPOLIO has stood as the finest and 


best article of this kind in the world. 


and, although it costs a trifle 
outlast two cakes of cheap 
Any 


cheapest in the end. 
reasonable price. 
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more its durability makes it 
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REVOLVER 
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in your ho Not asa plaything 
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ance Deacripte 
SMITH & W ESSON, 
7 Stockbridge Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, 
Nijisssheneeeesdonnnsanened 


$7,800 CIVEN AWAY. 


To persons making the greatest number of words out of 
the phrase “Patent Attorney Wedderburn.” For full 
particulars write the National Recorder, Washington, 
D , for sample copy containing same. 


LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans Every modern linprovement 





i POSSESSES SOOO OHD 
A better Cocktail at home than is 
served over any bar in the world 


HE CLUB ~ 
TCotKralls 


MANHATTAN, 
WHISKEY, 
TOM GIN, 


HOLY L TAND GIN, 
VERMOUTH and YORK. 
Thousands have discarded the idea of try- 
ing to make their own cocktails, having be- 
come convinced that they cannot equal the 
“Club” brand. Millions will when they 


have simply given them a fair trial. 


sooo 











These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure 
and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any 
bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 
curate, they will always be found uniform. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. ; 
39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 3 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC AGAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggistse 




















Whiskers, ert, Tricks, and Novelties. Ill’d Cata- 
wics, logue free. ). MARSHALL, Mfr., Lockport, N. Y. 
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Original 


Pepsin 
Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickneéss. 
All Others Are Imitations. 
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UICKLY. Send for Book, ‘‘ Inventions Want- 
CET Ri ed.” Edgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway, N.Y. 


Women Made Beautitul 
by VESTRO; develops the Bust 6 inches, fills all 
hollow places, adds grace, curve and beauty to 
the neck ; softens and clears the = Beautiful 
women arrears owe their superb figure and 
matchle veliness ‘VEstTRO. Harmless, 
permane ae “ WEVER FAILS. Every lady should 
have this unrivalled developer. Adds charm and 
amenee™ m to plainest women. Full partic ulars, 
tes nials, etc., sealed for 2 cent stamy 
AURKUMN WEDICINE. CO. Dept. 8. L., 55 State St., CHICAGO. 
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BOYS FROM CHINATOWN, 


THE SINGING-LESSON, 


ENTRANCE 


TO 


THE 


FIVE POINTS MISSION, 


A HELPING HAND. 


Six hundred children of sixteen different 


nationalities, gathered from the slums of 


New York City—the boy ‘‘ toughs ” and the 


girl degenerates of Mott Street and Mul- 
berry Bend—constitute the mass of the 
working material of the Five Points Mission 
School. The conversion of this sodden, raw, 
useless material into bright-eyed, quick-w it 
ted boys and girls, and eventually good citi- 
zens of the United States, is the object of the 
ten teachers employed at the school, and is 
an undertaking that requires a combination 
of talent. It is over fifty years since some 
fifty wagon-loads of dirt and filth were 
carted ¢ , from the notorious old Five 
Points Brewery, and the mission school was 
opened with a staff of volunteer teachers 
and a motley little group of ragamuftins 
Since that informal beginning forty thou 
sand children have been registered at the 
Five Points school, and among its graduates 
are numbered successful New York men in 


both professional and commercial circles. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE FIVE POINTS [lSSION, 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HEMMENT. 
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IN OMAHA. 
First TuEesp1an—‘* When I was playing Hamlet in Omaha, and getting my fifty a 
night, 1——” 
SECOND ‘l'HESPIAN—‘“ Hold on there, Jack ! make that five.” 
First THEsP1IaN—‘‘ No, Tom, ’pon me honor, fifty a night regular. 


Eggs are cheap 


out there.” 
Many persons think 
that all Ales are 
alike—they are 
except 


Evans’. 














The 
difference 
so. strik- 
F ing you will 
~ wonder why there 
are any others. 
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It’s Evans’ method of bottling as well us brewing that 
makes the distinction : 25c. a Bundle, 
asaienns : ro in Bundle. 
Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e. 
‘\ H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
mmNno THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor 
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and Jackets. 
For Sale by 


BRIDAL VEILS. | all leading Wine Dealers 
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0 SUCCESS To THE 
for GOLD . 


KLONDIKE Region SOHME 


| 
A Golden Nugget with each game Heads the list of the highest grade 
Abounding in thrilling interest for young and old. | pianos. It is the favorite of the artists 
Sold everywhere. Sent prepaid on receipt of One end the refined musical public. 
Hollar. Agents wanted. Send stamp for circular. | SOHMER & CO 
Published by * 
Piano Manufacturers, 
E, |. HORSMAN, 512 Broadway, N. Y. 149 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y. 
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A Foe to Fatigue 


—nourishing, strength-giving. 






The concentrated nutriment of prime lean beef, delicately 

spiced and seasoned. Prepared in a minute, with cold or 

hot water. At druggists and grocers. 
Armour & Company, Chicago. 


“Various Views on Vigoral”’ mailed free. 
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For any one with weak lungs an 


Allcock’s 


placed on the chest and another between the shoulder-blades, 
is invaluable. Ask for Allcock’s. See you get Allcock’s, ‘ 


'C Press Cutting Bureau will send 

you all gate gl clippings which 

y appear about you, your friends, or any subject on 
which you want to be “up to date.” ated | newspaper 
and periodical of importance in the United States and 


a@ 
( 
¥ 
Europe is searched for your notices. HENRY RoMEIKE, | ’ 
139 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“Just Like 
Home” 


Wrote a lady to her friends, 
describing her trip from 
Boston to Chicago and 
speaking of the many little 
comforts and conveniences 
provided travelers over 


The Lake Shore & 
Michigan SouthernRy. 


Our book tells all about 
the trains and the route between 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Boston and New York, and will 
be sent free by 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 
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Ball=Pointed Pens 


(7. HEWIITs PATENT. 














Luxurious Writing! 


> 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch nor spurt, 





ALL-POINT 
AL 


vi 





Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoINTED pens are 
more duradtle, and are aliead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


PBALL-POINTED 
STON is 





81.20 per box of 1 gross, Assorted sample box of 24 pens for 
25 cts., post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 





H. BAINBRIDGE & Co., 99 William St.;: Epwarp Kimpron, 48 John 
St.; TOWER MANUFACTURING Co., 306 Broadway, New York. 





=BALL-PGINTE D J.B. Lippincorr & Co., 715 Market St., Philadelphia, 
521F woorss, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk St., Boston, 






- M’CLuRG & Co., 117 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Brown Broruers, Lim., 63 King 8t., Torunto. 





PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 














